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Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades 


The occupational history of American women frem 
post Civil War days to the beginning of World War II 
is the subject of a study by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Occupations 
Through Seven Decades is believed to be the most com- 
prehensive record ever published of women’s work in 
this country. The author of the report is Miss Janet M. 
Hooks, labor economist of the Bureau’s Research Di- 
vision, and an outstanding authority on employment 
trends. 

The study begins with the year 1870, the first date at 
which detailed occupational information on women was 
available, and ends with 1940, the year of the last decen- 
nial census. It reports not only on the growth or decline 
in individual occupations of women at each decade but 
discusses in detail the reasons for the changes. It shows, 
for instance, how the mantua maker of 1870 was shoved 
out by changes in tastes and styles; how the decline 
among dressmakers and seamstresses, once leading oc- 
cupations for women, mirrored the mechanization in 
apparel manufacture; how the spectacular advance of the 
white-collar worker paralleled the rise in this country 
of the corporate system and “the distribution age”; how 
women agricultural workers, important in the economy 
of a young nation, were less significant as the trend 
toward urbanization got under way. 

By 1940, women workers not only were found in all 
but nine of the 451 census classifications but had risen 
to a total of 13 million persons, about the same number 
as the entire work force 70 years earlier. They also had 
become almost a fourth of all working people as con- 
trasted with the 15 per cent that women formed of all 
gainfully employed persons in 1870. Their proportion 
among all women in the population likewise had in- 
creased, spurred on by the transfer to the factory of 
spinning, weaving, and other former home tasks, the in- 
creasing use of time-saving equipment in the home, and 
the growing need for cash income. 

Only three occupations were found among the 10 lead- 
ing ones for employed women both in 18/0 and 1940. 
These were the groups of “servants,” teachers, and 
nurses. The occupation listed in the census as “servants” 
was first in point of numbers in every year, with 
1,600,000 women in the classification in 1940. Teaching, 
which also appeared among the first 10 occupations at 
every census, was second in 1920 and 1930 but dropped 
to third place in 1940. Nurses, including practical nurses 
and nursemaids as well as trained nurses, formed the 
tenth largest group of women workers in 1870. In 1940. 
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it was again tenth, although the classification included 
only trained nurses and student nurses. 

The seven other leading occupations for women in 1940 
were those of stenographers, typists, and _ secretaries, 
who held second place and numbered more than a mil- 
lion ; “other” clerical and kindred workers, in fourth place 
with over 700,000; saleswomen, who exceeded the half 
million mark and ranked fifth; operatives and kindred 
workers (apparel and accessories), sixth; bookkeepers, 
accountants, cashiers, seventh; waitresses (except private 
family), eighth; and housekeepers (except private fam- 
ily), in ninth place. Housekeepers, first shown among 
the top 10 groups in an 1890 classification that included 
stewards, were lost from the 10 leading occupations for 
several decades before assuming their 1940: position. 


Other Occupations in Which Number of 
Women, Increased 

Other occupations in which notable increases occurred 
from 1910 to 1940 were those of barbers, beauticians, 
and manicurists. The boom in the beauty business after 
1920 skyrocketed the numbers of women in that field 
from 33,246 to 113,194 in 1930 and to 218,132 in 1940. 

Religious, social, and welfare workers, members of 
the professional group which includes teachers and 
nurses and others, also scored gains—a combined increase 
of some 65,800 women in the three decades preceding 
1940. On the upward swing from 1910 also were women 
proprietors, managers, and officials of eating and drinking 
places. Aided by the increasing tendency of the public to 
“eat out” and the popularity of the tea room, women in 
this business reached 66,000 in 1940, nearly a fourth of 
the total persons so employed. 

Rapid and steady growth also was experienced by women 
in the field of editing and reporting, where their advance 
somewhat outstripped that of men. From only 43 in 
1870, their numbers had risen to 15,890 by 1940, with two- 
thirds of the additional women entering the occupation 
after 1910. 

The sizable increases in different fields, the Bureau re- 
port states, can be viewed as “signposts of some very sig- 
nificant trends in women’s occupations. They are sym- 
bolic of the greatly expanded opportunities connected 
with record-keeping, communication, and other indirect 
aspects of industrial production, and with distribution ; 
of the continuing transfer from the household of such 
functions as education, care of the sick, making of cloth- 
ing, and the increased requirements for these services 
with continued population growth; and of the develop- 
ment of entirely new cultural traits due to style trends or 
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new inventions, such as widespread use of cosmetics, of 
sheer full-fashioned hosiery, and of electrical machinery 
and appliances.” 

Some occupations, although registering increases for 
women, were still relatively uncommon for them in 1940, 
Among these was the occupation of “clergyman.” The first 
woman graduating from a theological school completed 
her course as long ago as 1851 but numerical advance 
has been slow, the total number of women “clergymen” 
being only 3,308 in 1940. From 1910, when separate data 
first were available for clergymen, the average yearly in- 
crease in the number of women was but 85. Other pro- 
fessions that have added more women to their ranks but 
which still are so-called “masculine domains” are archi- 
tecture, law, and medicine. 


Occupations in Which Number of Women Declined 


At the same time that some women’s occupations were 
showing phenomenal growth, others declined by consider- 
able numbers. Reflecting the trend toward urban living 
and the decline in agriculture, the number of women 
farm laborers decreased by 527,352 from 1910 to 1940. 
Dressmakers and seamstresses, once among the leading 
groups of employed women, declined in number by 
388,498 during the same period, in which there was also 
a loss of more than 223,000 laundresses and laundry op- 
eratives. Other occupations on the losing side, though 
in considerably lesser numbers, were those of tailoresses ; 
musicians and music teachers; operatives in tobacco 
manufactures; machinists and other apprentices; prac- 
tical nurses and midwives; boarding house and lodging 
house keepers. Smaller also, by more than 81,000, was 
the group which included milliners and proprietors, man- 


agers, and officials of general merchandise and other 
stores. 


Women Workers Today 


In 1947, 29.8 per cent of all the women of working age 
were employed and 27.6 per cent of all workers were 
women, according to a Handbook of Facts on ]Vomen 
Workers, recently published by the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. In that year 
nearly half of all married women were employed. Work- 
ing wives or women heads of families with children 
under six years old were eight per cent of the total woman 
labor force in 1946, Eighteen per cent of the women 
working in 1946 were heads of families. 

Many women, to be sure, work only part time. In 
1946 the median earnings for all women was $1,145; for 
full-time workers it was $1,661. Seven out of ten women 
received less than $2,000 per year. Men full-time work- 
ers received a median compensation more than 55 per cent 
higher than women’s. The highest median earnings for 
women were in the proprietor, manager, official group— 
$1,671. In only three of the other 10 groups (craftsmen 
and foremen, semi-professional, and professional) were 
median earnings as high as $1,500 a year. In the sales 
and service groups, which include many part-time work- 
ers, medians were below $800; for domestic service work- 
ers the median figure was $373. Median earnings of 
white women workers were twice as high as those of 
nonwhite women; among full-time workers the difference 
was slightly less than this. Just over a fourth of the 
white women and half the nonwhite women received 
less than $500 in 1946. 

In 1944 and 1945 the Women’s Bureau studied the 
economic responsibilities of women war workers in 10 


congested areas. They found that 84 per cent of the 
women interviewed supported themselves and in many 
cases others. Of the women who planned to continue 
working after the war 81 per cent lived with their fam- 
ilies. Of every 100 women living with their families, 15 
were the sole support of the family group. Nine-tenths 
of them contributed to the family budget. Almost two- 
thirds of their total earnings was used for the family 
budget. Practically all the women who lived apart from 
their families were dependent of their own resources. 

The report also includes data on industrial injuries to 
women, standards of employment for women, a summary 
of state laws regulating employment of women, and on 
the political and civil status of women. An extended 
bibliography is included. 


Women in the Southern Presbyterian Church 


The “Inquiring Reporter” of the Presbyterian Outlook 
(Richmond, Va.), for March 21 asked several persons 
what they would suggest “as the next steps in bringing 
women more into full participation in the church at the 
point of policy making.” Donald W. Richardson, modera- 
tor of the 1943 Presbyterian U. S, General Assembly, re- 
plied that he was convinced of the need to “allow our in- 
formed and consecrated women a larger voice and influ- 
ence in the whole life and work of the church, especially 
on the congregational level.” 

Two elders recommended that there be opportunity for 
women in all the lay activities of the church, but not the 
ministry. A minister thought that the word “male” should 
be deleted from the requirements for office in the Book 
of Church Order. Then “the entire organization which 
separates women and men at work in the church” should 
be eliminated. 


In this same issue readers of Presbyterian Outlook were 
requested to fill in a questionnaire on the subject. 

In the issue of April 11, the Presbyterian Outlook re- 
ported the replies received to that date, as follows: 

“1. Do you think women should be appointed in the 
same ratio as men on church committees? Yes, 80% ; No, 
20%. 

“2. Do you think women should have a part in deter- 
mining policies of the church locally and/or higher? Yes, 
100%. 

“3, Would you favor women elders in those churches 
that wanted them? Yes, 66.7% ; No, 33.3%. 

“\Women ministers in those churches that wanted them? 
Yes, 60%; No, 40%. 

“4. Would you be willing for the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., to accord women all the rights and privileges and 


offer them all the opportunities which are now offered 
men? Yes, 73.3%; No, 26.7%.” 


A British View of Women Ministers 


Most of the British Free Churches have accepted the 
“principle of women in the ministry,” writes Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, well-known British Congregational theologian, 
in the British Weekly for May 5, but they do not all or- 
dain women. The few women ministers in service have 
“vindicated their place in the ministry except among those 
who on principle cannot tolerate them. .. . There is mas- 


sive... prejudice against opening to women all the offices 
of the ministry but any rational and convincing argu- 
ment I have not found.... 

“Women ministers are in general not wanted. No, but 
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they will be wanted, and I think that they will be wanted 
soon. 

“T am told that a powerful and pathetic appeal was 
sent to the Lambeth Conference from the Anglican Church 
in China begging for the approval of the ordination of 
women to the priesthood there, and that the petitioners 
received short shrift. There is something tragic about 
that. Here is a church that should not inherit the conven- 
tions of western society, that has no call to be bound by 
the traditions of the Middle Ages in the west, a church 
that under Communist pressure may very soon have to 
go underground. It declares through its representatives 
that, as it hears the voice of the Spirit, it is called to the 
ordination of women ministers. Such a plea should not 
be rebuffed until some defensible argument of principle 
has heen discovered.” 


The Social Responsibility of Business 


Several prominent business men have recently made 
forthright statements about the social responsibility of 
of business. 

Morris Sayre, chairman of the Board of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, said in an address before 
the Investment Association of New York on February 
21 that the faults in “our own free system” are the faults 
of “individual men in it. Indeed we need policemen to 
enforce common honesty, to enforce competition and curb 
monopoly. But, more, we need men of social conscience, 
as we make progress towards stabilized employment, bet- 
ter labor relations, more and better products. 

“To me, the solution of our economic problems lies 
in the realm of morals rather than politics. We, in busi- 
ness management, need a lively and active sense of social 
responsibility to govern our business decisions. And the 
country cries out for men who will do an honest day’s 
work for a day’s pay. Each of us, each of you, has defi- 
nite personal responsibility to that end. 

“Then we have an added responsibility as intelligent 
citizens. To seek and spread the facts about our Ameri- 
can free system and how it works. To test all propaganda 
by fundamental principles, our belief in the worth and 
dignity of every individual; his right to go as far as his 
will and skill permit, wherever he chooses; his right to 
keep what he earns—be he black, white, rich or poor; 
and to regard government not as master but as servant.” 
To treat these concepts “lightly in our business conduct,” 
he said, “or to fail in our responsibility to keep them be- 
fore the American people, is today foolhardy and danger- 
ous.” 


Thomas G. Spates, vice president, General Foods Cor- 
poration, stressed the “competition for leadership in a 
welfare economy,” in his address before the Personnel 
Conference of the American Management Association 
on February 15. Today, he said, the platform of business 
should be based on “an appeal to the strengths in man 

. courage, enterprise, industry and self respect .. . 
for the proposition that everyone of the millions of peo- 
ple on their payrolls is entitled to be treated like a human 
being.” In this connection he cited the American Code 
of Personnel Administration. The companies following 
this code are among those which are “the best financial 
risks” and have “the best reputations in the field of hu- 
man relations.” “Let’s be reminded,” he said, “that every- 
one on the payroll, from the chairman to the charwoman, 
is entitled to be treated like a human being.” But to do 
this means that “the leaders of business . . . must demon- 
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strate by daily deeds at the places where people work, 
their belief in the philosophy and principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Bill of Rights. ... For 
the past decade our country has been getting by on the 
momentum of the freedom we inherited. Refilling the 
reservoirs of freedom is the supreme and critical issue of 
our time, because in population, size, resources, leader- 
ship and a passion for industrialization, the United States 
of America has finally met its match in the U.S.S.R. Our 
decisive advantage in that competition is the power of 
freedom.” 

Clarence Francis, chairman of the Board of General 
Foods Corporation, told the Illinois Manufacturing As- 
sociation on December 14, 1948, that “some people . . . 
believe that business has little or no concern for social 
or spiritual satisfaction. . . . What we do is inevitably 
affected by the social and spiritual ideals of our commu- 
nity; we must never forget that what we do also reacts 
strongly in turn upon those very ideals and has far-spread- 
ing effects.” Businessmen, he said, need to realize that 
they are “merely servants” of the people “who vote every 
day not merely on our products, but on our policies and 
our practices and our plans for the future.” 

He noted the wide variety of government activities, 
pointing out that “the reason government is doing so 
many of these things is that, somehow, people have been 
led to believe that government can do them better or 
more cheaply than they can be done by private business.” 
But business can prove to the public that it can do these 
things better and at lower cost. Success will come “only 
as we businessmen demonstrate that we are working for 
all the people, not merely for profits and progress for our 
own industries.” Big government is “a by-product of the 
high energy society in which we live.” 

He submitted five major policies which business should 
adopt in order to make “our relationships with big gov- 
ernment more productive of benefits to all.” 

“First, we can give to our own employes so much dig- 
nity, opportunity, security, and recognition that we can 
settle our own industrial disagreements. . . . 

“Second, industry should interest itself in better homes, 
better health, better education, and better general prog- 
ress.” 

Third, business must improve its own standards and 
“he fair and honest in all our own dealings.” Fourth, 
businessmen must “create a better understanding of our 
economic system.” Finally, what they think and say and 
do “about world organization, here and now, will contrib- 
ute to final judgment on this fateful decision.” 


Testimony of Labor Leaders 


Fifteen nationally-known labor leaders state Why I 
Am in the Labor Movement in a pamphlet recently is- 
sued under that caption by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation (800 21st St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.00). 
Naturally, the reasons vary widely. The late Frank P. 
Fenton, formerly international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, comments that he was 
“born one,” since his father had been a member of the 
Knights of Labor and then active in the National Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO, de- 
clares that “the whole purpose of a man’s labor is the 
common good,” and “invariably . . . the common good 
has been made a basic premise in every specific” CIO 
program. Nelson Cruikshank, director of social insurance 
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activities, American Federation of Labor, who was in the 
ministry before he entered the labor movement, found 
that the latter gives him “the means whereby my few 
ounces can be placed on the side of justice and human 
dignity.” 

Mrs. Katherine Pollack Ellickson, assistant director 
of research for the CIO, and the only woman in the 
group, feels that “in spite of difficulties that may be en- 
countered” as a woman and an economist, “‘the techni- 
cians working for labor can have the gratification of feel- 
ing that they . . . are making a real contribution to ad- 
vancement of the people’s welfare through democratic 
means.” Arnold S. Zander, international president of 
the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employes, AFL, writes that “organized labor is a strong 
force” in the “development of equality before the law 
and .. . in opportunity and economic status.” 

Marion H. Hedges, special assistant to the Labor Ad- 
visors of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
summarizes the replies. He says in part: “All of them 
find in the labor movement an enduring satisfaction. . . . 
Quite frankly seven, nearly half of them, admit social 
and religious motivation. . . . All of them have a con- 
sciousness of social usefulness, using the labor movement 
as a buttress against anti-social passions, or as an instru- 
ment of reform. 

“Tt is plain that the labor movement, as did democracy, 
derived from Judean Christianity . . . concealed behind 
the struggle for higher wages, and in turn a higher stand- 
ard of living, has been the struggle for a higher cultural 
level. . . . Labor must return to the house of its fathers 
and become the principal bearer of the democratic tradi- 
tion... 

“The primary and salient contribution of labor to our 
society is emphasis upon people—men and women; upon 
humanity in contrast to machines, or in contrast to a per- 
vading materialism. . 

“The course of technology in the United States has 
too often been blind and ruthless. It would have been 
more ruthless if the labor movement had not existed. . . . 

“The contribution of labor is immense as viewed 
against a background of blind forces driving toward ma- 
terialistic fulfillment. Now it is understood that restraints 
are necessary, that a new schedule of values must be 
worked out and universally accepted, or so-called civili- 
zation will destroy itself.” 


Study of Christianity and Economic Life 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
has been given a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
a three-year study of the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to economic life, it has been announced by Arthur 
S. Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
chairman of the Federal Council’s Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, which will conduct the study, 
He said that a special committee headed by Charles P. 
Taft, former president of the Federal Council, will have 
charge of the study. 

The general area of the study, Mr. Flemming said, will 
be the disturbing questions of conscience raised for indi- 
viduals by their relationships to the practices of economic 
groups, whether business, labor, farm or professional or- 
ganizations, and by the relation of their own group and 
its practices and program to other groups and to the 
community as a whole. For this purpose, he said, the com- 
mittee will enlist leaders of the churches and of economic 
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life who combine ethical concern and understanding with 


technical competence derived from experience and train. § 


ing. 


“Putting insights and understandings that come out ’ 
of this study into writing will require intellectual com:@ 


petence of a high order,” he said. “A further necessity 
is that ministers and church members read, study and 


apply these statements. Ways and means will be sought 9 
by which they more intelligently and responsibly particie § 


pate in economic life.” 


Mr. Taft said that one of the important questions for J 
study is how the individual, endowed with moral freedom § 
and responsibility, may function in an economic system § 
more and more determined by group, rather than indi. ¥ 


vidual, decisions and actions. “Moral concepts will seem 


irrelevant unless the individual, in this highly organized § 
and complex form of economic life, is capable of signifi- § 
cant moral action. Society must find effective measures 


to control large economic groups, in the public interest,” 
Mr. Taft commented. He cited business and financial 
groups, labor, farm organizations and the extension of 
government into economic life. 


He saw a threat to national unity and the maintenance J 
of democratic institutions if a moral basis is not found J 


for dealing “with the conflicts between groups and the 
tendency, inherent in all concentrations of power, to en- 
hance the domination of the many by the few.” 


Pointing to the ideological conflict between the East J 
and the West, Mr. Taft said that our economic and po+§ 
litical system rests upon certain moral assumptions cons§ 


cerning the dignity and freedom of the individual. 


Mr. Taft said that the churches exert influence upon] 
economic life primarily through their own members andg 
that in addition to training their ministry, the churches¥ 


have a special responsibility for their lay members who 


influence economic policy and practice, in business and] 


labor, in agriculture and finance. 


Decrying the vagueness of many official church pro-J 


nouncements on Christian assumptions and principles, Mr, 


Taft said that general statements on broad principles off 
abstract values are not sufficient. “The bearing of these 


upon what the individual encounters in daily life—where 


he works and buys, where he teaches and makes or ad-§ 


ministers public policy—must be demonstrated.” 


Series on Christianity and the Economic Order @ 
Part II of this issue contains No. 11 in the specialj 


series on Christianity and the Economic Order, “The 


Farm Economy and the General Economy.” The follow-§ 
ing studies in the series have appeared thus far. (Study@ 
No, 6, Historical Development of the Christian Testi-§ 


mony, is out of print.) 


Introduction and Study No, 1—The Economic Situasg 
tion and the Christian Conscience (Feb. 23, 19465) ja 
Labor-Management Relations (June 29, 1946) ; Employ- 


ment and Unemployment (Sept. 29, 1946) ; Non-Profit 
Incentives in Our Economic Life (Nov. 23, 1946) ; Free 
dom and Social Control in the Economic Order (Dec. 21, 


1946) ; Historical Development of the Christian Testis 


mony Concerning Economic Relations (Jan. 11, 1947); 
The Church and Economic Life (Jan. 25, 1947) ; Basi¢ 
Facts and Trends (June 28, 1947) ; American Economy 
in a World Economy (Dec. 6, 1947) ; Social-Economi¢ 
Status and Outlook of Religious Groups in Americd 
(May 15, 1948). The nine available issues are $1.00 @ 
set. 
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Christianity and the Economic Order 
Study No. 11 
The Farm Economy and the General Economy 


These studies' are prepared under the direction of a committee of the Department and are offered as 


tentative formulations to serve as a basis of discussion. 


Perhaps in no period in history has the world prayed 
more fervently, “Give us this day our daily bread,” than 
during the past decade. Yet there is not much evidence 
that the world understands the problems, needs, values 
and motives of those whose task it is to cooperate with 
Providence in answering this prayer. 

More than one-half of those who inhabit this globe 
live on the land. No one can fully comprehend the his- 
tory of this last half century who ignores the influence 
of their aspirations, their disappointments and their reac- 
tions to policies of their governments. 

The United States has been generally free thus far from 
the pressure of population on land. Mass starvation has 
never been known. But the changes in rural America in 
the years of our nationhood have been as dramatic and 
significant as those in any other sector of our economy. 
Again and again, however, agrarian interests have clashed 
with those of other groups. Again and again rural reac- 
tions to public policies expressed in votes, as in 1932 and 
1948, have taken urban America completely by surprise. 


‘Farm property in the United States today is estimated 


to be valued at $120,000,000,000, almost four times what 
it was 14 years ago. Agriculture directly supports today 
about one-fifth of the population. The American economy 
cannot be adequately understood if agriculture is not taken 
into account; nor is American society understood with- 
out some knowledge of the values, mores and behavior 
patterns of those whose roots are in its good earth. 


Prosperity Through War 


Today the American farmer is more prosperous than 
ever before in history, but it took a world catastrophe to 
lift him out of nearly two decades of depression. His 
fear of a postwar collapse, comparable to that which 
seriously affected agriculture from 1921 to 1939, accounts 
for his advocacy of policies which are now bringing in- 
creasing challenges from other sectors of the economy. 
With the farmers’ demands that means other than war 


1 Previous issues in this series were published between Febru- 
ary 23, 1946, and May 15, 1948. 


Comment and criticism are invited. 


must be found to rescue them from bankruptcy, all will 
agree, on the grounds of Christian ethics. 

This granted, however, the same ethics need to be ap- 
plied to the policies adopted to solve the basic economic 
and social problems of agriculture. For at this point the 
interests of non-farmers enter the picture. In the struggle 
of group with group for a preferred place in the economy, 
the general welfare is too often forgotten. It is just here 
that, potentially, Christian ethics can make its greatest 
contribution. 

But before turning attention to these problems it is 
necessary to summarize the basic trends in, and charac- 
teristics of, rural society. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that rural society includes farmer and villager, share 
cropper, laborer and corporation farm manager. Land 
holdings range from the few acres of the week-end or 
part-time farmer, to the thousands of acres in cattle 
ranches or in wheat farms of dry farming areas. 


Recent Trends in Agriculture and Rural Life 


For all but the poorest or smallest, one word sums up 
perhaps the most important change. That word is mechan- 
ization. Tractors on farms increased tenfold to nearly 
three million in the quarter century prior to 1947; some 
other machines proportionately even more. Work stock, 
long the chief source of power on farms, other than man 
himself, are rapidly declining in importance. Produc- 
tion per man has increased markedly as a result of 
mechanization. Larger farms have become possible. One 
farm in eight had electric power in 1930; today two in 
three possess it. Fewer hands are needed and over the 
decades about half the farm youth have migrated to the 
cities. This power is used in barn and home alike to 
lighten the one-time drudgery of farm life. Automobiles, 
trucks and buses, operating on vastly improved highways, 
have enlarged the boundaries of rural communities, made 
the rural village the capital of rural America, enabled 
schools to consolidate, multiplied manyfold the contacts 
of the farmer with the outside world, increased greatly 
the number of group meetings and of organizations and, 
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along with the radio, all but banished the isolation of rural 
life. The church too felt the effects of these develop- 
ments. Open-country churches, many of them with less 
than 50 members and planted close together as befitted 
the days when the community was measured by a team 
haul, died by the thousands. The proportion of farmers 
in village church membership was about 40 per cent of 
the total by 1940, the highest percentage ever reached. 

Hand in hand with mechanization went the increasing 
application of science to agriculture. Improved methods 
of tillage and of soil conservation, improved seed, hybrid 
corn, rust-resistant wheat, and wholly new crops like soya 
beans were developed and adopted by hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers. 

Developments such as these challenge many ideas and 
preconceptions concerning rural life at many points. More 
importantly, they no longer wholly fit age-old values held 
tenaciously by rural people. There are cultural clashes 
within rural society itself, as procedures dictated by sci- 
entifically changed practices grind against the mores orig- 
inated during, and effective in, the horse and buggy age of 
American agriculture. 

A key concept over the decades has been the family 
farm. Politicians, farm leaders, churches and other or- 
ganizations endorse it in speeches and resolutions. The 
picture is that of the “horny-handed” farmer, his able wife 
and stalwart children, living a happy, self-sufficient life 
on the products of their broad acres. Most of our farms 
are still of the family type, but the textile mills and the 
ready-to-wear national brand clothes in the village depart- 
ment store have made the spinning wheel a museum piece. 
While the farmer may have a garden, the focus of his pro- 
duction is the market place and not his own larder. He 
talks prices as often as crops and gets daily market quota- 
tions by radio. He spends far more time on management 
than 50 years ago. 


A National Agricultural Policy Is Born 


The last two decades have seen, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, the development of a 
national agricultural policy in answer to the catastrophic 
depression. New farm legislation, such.as the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment and Soil Conservation Acts of the 1930's, 
improved procedures in granting credit, efforts to facili- 
tate the progress of tenants to farm ownership, expanded 
research in production and marketing, and other acts were 
passed by Congress. These and still other trends and 
developments helped make American agriculture and farm 
management something quite different from 1933 on than 


they had been before. 


American Agriculture Highly Varied 


No appraisal, economic, social or ethical, of the proper 
policies for the agricultural sector of our American econ- 
omy, can be made on the basis of the old concepts. As of 
1945, 30 per cent of American farms accounted for 70 
per cent of our production of food and fibre. These farms 
averaged nearly 400 acres and had an average capital in- 
vestment, counting machinery, of about $40,000. At the 
other end of the scale are over half a million holdings of 
under 10 acres, classified as farms under the very broad 
definition of the Bureau of the Census, which produced 
almost exclusively for home use and were operated largely 
by city workers of all classes on a week-end or part-time 
basis. In between are over three million farmers, some 
part time, more not, who are 70 per cent of those produc- 
ing for the market but responsible for only 30 per cent 


of the food and fibre. Their holdings averaged 81 acres, 
their investment less than $10,000, their gross income 
$2,400, barely a fifth of the more than $11,000 of the 
first group. 

These, of course, are crude measurements ; but they in- 
dicate the diversity of American agriculture. There are 


_. principles underlying a national agricultural policy which 
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can have very general application, but the administration 
of these policies must needs be flexible enough to apply 
to a bewildering variety of crops, of patterns of farm 
management, of culture and social organization, and of 
regional conditions. 


Agricultural and Industrial Production 


One of the most important of these is the fact that 
relative to industry, agricultural production remains far 
more stable. The effective demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts has also been more stable than that for industrial 
products. 

Farm production is geared to the rhythm of the pass- 
ing seasons, and in the case of livestock to biological time. 
Thus in the depths of the depression of the 1930’s, some 
industries cut production by 60 to 80 per cent. On the 
other hand, despite one of our worst droughts and despite 
control of production on the normal export portion of a 
few of our largest export crops, the total of agricultural 
production at the worst was only about six per cent below 
normal. 

There are various reasons for this relative stability. 
The farmer’s fixed charges are high. If prices fall, it may 
take twice as many bales of cotton, bushels of wheat or 
pounds of pork to pay taxes, fertilizer bills and interest 
than when the market is favorable. 

The relative stability of supply is one reason why the 
prices of farm products are peculiarly sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in demand. If exports slacken, if unemployment 
overtakes industrial workers, unsalable products mount 
up very quickly and prices tumble. Farms are rarely run 
except at or close to full capacity. The farmer cannot hold 
up his price by ceasing production for a week or a month. 

The farmer has performed one of the most essential 
social services, which has been to him a way of life. The 
significant periods of the crop year were dignified by 
religious observances. Even though the combine has re- 
placed the scythe and flail, there are to the farmer few 
sights more beautiful than oceans of ripe and waving 


wheat, trees laden with well-rounded fruit or cows wend- 


ing their slow way toward the barn to give up nature’s 
most perfect single food. 

Although full production is still an objective of all types 
of American farmers, as most discussions of American 
long-range agricultural policy show, spokesmen of farmers 
now demand safeguards against untoward economic re- 
sults of such a course, should demand fail to meet supply. 
This is another point where the interests of non-farmers 
must needs be considered. Is such protection justifiable 
in terms of the general welfare? The level of industrial 
production is set by effective demand. The farmer, be- 
cause of the factors noted, ordinarily wishes no limits on 
his production of commodities. Essentially he is seeking 
a policy which will make a high level of production eco- 
nomically feasible, not to say profitable. 


The Agricultural Depression 
World War I brought its own challenges to the farmer. 
He met them. His production mounted and was well sus- 
tained after the war. But demand retreated. Burdened 
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by the debts of war-induced expansion, farmers entered 
an economic slough of despond. Industry soon recovered 
after the sharp recession of 1921. Agriculture did not. 


Rural banks failed by the thousands. Farmers by the 
hundreds of thousands, especially in one-crop areas, lost 
their holdings and with them their homes, through fore- 
closure or tax sale. The very stability of hundreds of 
communities and of their basic institutions, including 
churches and schools, was shaken. Demands for govern- 
mental relief through legislation were many and em- 
phatic. The first farm proposals, however, were twice 
vetoed by the President of the United States. 

By the crop year 1932-3 the situation had deteriorated 
to the place where there were actually sporadic but or- 
ganized strikes in an effort to stop deliveries of food, 
especially milk, to cities unless prices to the farmer in- 
creased. There was also organized resistance to fore- 
closure sales, 


The AAA: First Step in a New Policy 


The answer of the first New Deal Congress was the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. While this Act 
included some important changes in the administration 
of credit for farmers, the best-known features were those 
relating to the adjustment of production and the attempt 
to evolve an index by the use of which a fair relation- 
ship between agriculture and the rest of the economy might 
be measured, and then used to help determine policy. This 
index is the well-known parity formula, referred to later. 

The Act provided that the farmer should reduce his 
production of five basic crops in proportion to the decline 
in exports. The acres thus freed were to be planted to 
soil-conserving crops. The farmer, if he decided to co- 
operate, was paid for this shift through so-called proces-: 
sing taxes, which increased the cost of the processed goods 
to the consumer. Individual contracts were made with 
farmers. Their compliance was checked by farmer com- 
mittees elected on a township and county basis by all the 
farmers. 

The determination of the program and the local ad- 
ministration were on a highly democratic basis. There 
could be no compulsion by the government. Participa- 
tion was voluntary. It is further significant that whether 
for purposes of political strategy or from ethical con- 
siderations or both, there was a ceiling on the benefits. 

This feature of the law was dropped when the second 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed several years 
later, after the processing tax feature of the first had 
been declared unconstitutional, The new Act retained 
democratic local administration and tied the acreage allot- 
ments to soil conservation procedures, but retained the 
parity concept. 

The Concept of Parity 

Parity with reference to any commodity was placed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Acts at that price at which 
the purchasing power equalled that during a selected base 
period, usually 1909-14. If in 1909-14, when this ratio 
was very stable, four bushels of wheat purchased one pair 
of workshoes, the wheat farmer’s parity ratio with re- 
spect to shoes would be 50, should it require 8 bushels of 
wheat for a pair. Thus, if the farmer’s costs rise through 
advancing prices, the parity price of the commodities he 
produces likewise increases. It should be noted that the 
parity price formula does not guarantee the farmer a 
stable level of income. Income varies according to yield 
and the conditions affecting it. Nor does the formula, if 
achieved, equalize farm and non-farm living standards. 
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It should be noted that the key word in the Act under 
discussion is adjustment. During the 1930's cooperating 
farmers received allotments of production. But with the 
war demands for food and fibre, this was changed to 
goals. The legislation gave the mechanism, without re- 
sorting to rigorous legal controls, quickly to adjust pro- 
duction upward and by means of incentive payments to 
shift it into vitally needed crops. 


Supporting Farm Prices During the War and Later 


There were obvious hazards to the farmer in drastic 
changes in his farm management program and in lifting 
his production to the highest possible levels. In view of 
the great need the government guaranteed that prices on 
certain important commodities would be maintained at 
not less than 90 per cent of parity during, and for two 
years after the end of, the war. This two-year postwar 
price support, later extended a year, was intended to facili- 
tate orderly adjustments from expanded wartime to nor- 
mal peacetime demands. 


There have been a number of methods by which these 
supports have been made effective. Two of them were 
purchases for foreign relief and for the armed forces. 
Among them all, the best known because most used is 
the non-recourse loan. The government makes or guar- 
antees a loan to the farmer secured by his crop. If the 
price is above the support level, the farmer can sell his 
crop and repay the loan. If it falls below, the govern- 
ment takes the commodity as payment in full. 


Early Effects of the Policy 


The full evaluation of the series of measures sum- 
marized above is still to be made. The program has suf- 
fered from an almost unprecedented amount of misin- 
formation. One attempt at some objective conclusions 
was conducted on the field, as part of a national study.” 
It found overwhelming support of the AAA in almost ail 
of the 140 carefully selected communities visited from 
coast to coast. The local people said “the triple A pay- 
ments had saved them from complete collapse” or “from 
community-wide bankruptcy.” Dramatic stories were told 
of “the triple A checks” arriving just in time to avoid 
failures of banks, of stores that had “carried” farmers or 
of farmers themselves. Bankers traced to these payments 
the clearing up of debts to merchants, doctors and tax- 
collectors, and the increases in retail trade. There was 
often a similar secondary round as tax-collectors acquired 
enough money for public treasuries to pay long-standing 
salary and other obligations. This apparently is the only 
considerable body of evidence as to the effect of these 
policies in human terms. 

The Brookings Institution, Washington, early made a 
study of the economic effects, by three noted agricultural 
economists. They are not unanimous at every point, nor 
are others who attempted the same task later. It is fair 
to say, however, that most of these studies agree that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration helped agricul- 
ture when it was desperately in need of assistance. As to 
whether this improvement benefited the entire economy, 
there is not the same degree of agreement. There can be 
no doubt that much needed soil conservation was furthered 
by the programs. 

One criticism is to the effect that payments were made 
not on the basis of human need but on the basis of pro- 


2Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Rural Trends in 
Depression Years. New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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duction so that the larger operator, within certain limits, 
received more than the small when his need may not have 
been so great. Granted that the soil-conserving, largely 
fodder crops, planted on acreage released from export 
crops, helped mitigate the results of the severe droughts 
of 1934 and 1936—there is still validity in the criticism 
that reducing production of wheat, cotton, corn and rice, 
when so many millions at home and abroad were ill-fed 
and ill-housed, was not socially a wise policy. Probably 
the only answer that can be made to this criticism is that 
in effect it challenges the very economic system under 
which we operate. That system in the 1930's provided no 
workable economic mechanism whereby southern cotton 
could be put on the backs of sharecroppers or Chinese 
or whereby western wheat could be put into their 
stomachs. 

There are still other criticisms of the national agri- 
cultural program but it is fruitless to catalogue them. 
The essential elements in the situation existing in the 
1930’s are clear. The capital value of American agri- 
culture had dropped more than 50 per cent since 1920. 
Its purchasing power was cut almost in half. Tens of 
thousands of its children were deprived of schooling. A 
third of its families were sufficiently destitute to require 
relief of some sort. The nation decided that the general 
welfare demanded remedial action and took it. 


The Policy After World War Il 


With respect to the effects of our agricultural policy 
since World War II, the situation is different. Farm prices 
have been above parity since 1941, and from 1945 to 
January, 1948, they averaged from 17 to 21 per cent above 
this standard. In March, 1949, the figure was 106. The 
government was supporting the price of a few commodi- 
ties and several important ones were practically at support 
levels. Some of the urban and labor press have been 
charging that the “special treatment” of agriculture is 
helping to sustain the high cost of living. The farmers, 
however, have experienced a decline in net income for 
1948. They remember the long decades of depression fol- 
lowing World War I and are apparently determined to 
retain all the legal safeguards for their economic position. 

The consumer contention that the program to date has 
pushed the cost of living upward is natural but difficult to 
prove. Save for a few exceptions, notably potatoes, prices 
have been far enough above support levels until recently 
to demonstrate that these had little or no influence on 
price. The bulk of the price increase in food products 
since V-J Day has come probably from factors largely 
independent of the support program, notably increased 
wages and transportation charges. Without the high level 
production encouraged by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and influenced by the support program, 
prices might well have been higher and exports to needy 
countries would have been reduced below the levels that 
prevailed. As for the coming crop year, there is the pos- 
sibility that a continuance of the policy thus far main- 
tained might result in prices higher than they would other- 
wise be. This is one reason for Secretary Brannan’s 
recent proposals. 


Difficult Problems 


Before reviewing the first postwar legislative revision 
of long-range agricultural policy, however, it is necessary 
to indicate a few of the difficult problems. 

One of these is that agriculture, especially in the South, 
the Ozark Mountains, the cutover timber lands, and in 


portions of other states, suffers from chronic under. 


employment. Even in 1944, despite the war and the at- 
tendant rush of farm youth into the armed services and 
industry, there were nearly two farm youths for every 
farm requiring a new operator because of death or retire. 
ment of the operator. 

Another evidence of this underemployment lies in the 
record of American agriculture during the war. Despite 
a loss of 20 per cent in its normally resident labor force, 
the farmers of America produced year after year a volume 
close to 40 per cent higher than in the prewar years, 
This was not achieved without many difficult adaptations, 
Production in 1948 broke all records. The farmer has 
reason to fear that as agriculture is restored overseas, a 
high volume of production may not be sustained at prices 
which will enable him to maintain his standards of living. 

Agriculture has come into a period not unlike that of 
the industrial revolution. Expanding farm technology, if 
accompanied by a reduction in labor supply, may lower 
the long-run prices of food and fibre without harming 
the income of individual farmers. Our society thus faces 
the problem of constructing a national agricultural policy 
which will both maintain an adequate level of living for 
farm families and also provide equality of opportunity 
for those who leave. Or, if society decides that the values 
of rural living are of sufficient importance to keep an 
underemployed group on the land, the agricultural policy 
must be so written as to maintain them in a reasonable 
approximation to American standards by grants, however 
named, to supplement their income from agricultural pro- 
duction. Herein is one explanation of the new “income 
parity” proposals of Secretary Brannan, outlined in In- 
FORMATION SERVICE of May 28. 


The 1948 Law 


It is considerations such as these which can be used as 
criteria for judging the so-called long-range agricultural 
program produced by the Eightieth Congress and the pro- 
posed revision of that program by the Eighty-first. In 
brief, the 1948 law continued government support at 90 
ad _ of parity prices for most crops until January 1, 

After that, in terms of the long-range program, parity 
is re-defined. To quote a mimeographed summary of the 
Agricultural Act of 1948, circulated by the Department 
of Agriculture: “The parity price for any agricultural 
commodity shall be determined by dividing the average 
price received by farmers for that commodity during the 
preceding ten calendar years (or during the ten marketing 
seasons beginning within this period) by the index of 
prices received by farmers for all commodities during the 
same period to obtain an ‘adjusted base price.’ This ad- 
justed base price is then multiplied by the current index 
of prices paid, interest, and taxes to obtain the current 
parity price. The prices received index and the index 
of prices paid are the indexes as regularly published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on the 1910-14 
base.” Support prices are to depend upon the relation- 
ship of current to “normal” supply. Thus support levels 
will drop to 60 per cent of parity when supply is over 130 
per cent of “normal” and rise to 90 per cent when supply 
is 70 per cent or less of “normal.” 

The use of the decade prior to any given crop year is 
more realistic than retaining a base now a generation past 
and gives effect to improvements in agricultural efficiency. 
It also reduces the level of the support prices should 
serious surpluses arise. High supports buttressed by the 
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non-recourse loans, described above, tended to freeze a 
system of agriculture in certain one-crop areas, definitely 
out of line with the nutritional and other needs of the 
people of the United States and indeed with changes in 
their behavior, such as the sharp per capita drop in the 
consumption of cereals and potatoes. 

Cotton, for instance, faces the competition of other 
fabrics unknown a decade or two ago. Its share crop- 
pers are under-employed, under-nourished and poverty- 
stricken. They could be harmed further by the general 
adoption of the mechanical cotton picker. Yet the soil 
of the cotton South can grow the vegetables and fruit 
and produce the milk which would and indeed in some 
communities has, greatly improved the standard of liv- 
ing, the health and the educational facilities of the people. 
It can hardly be claimed that it is wise or morally defen- 
sible social policy to subsidize indefinitely the unlimited 
production of cotton when millions of bales accumulate 
unsold and when a reorganization of land use would aid 
soil conservation and bring social and economic gains. 
Lowered support prices for cotton may help to confine 
the raising of this crop to those areas where it can be pro- 
duced most efficiently and cheaply. 

Discussion of the welfare of share croppers show how 
matters in the technical areas of agriculture and economics 
nonetheless have definite moral implications for men of 
good will. Certain of the church pronouncements on 
rural life from the earliest in 1925 to 1942 indicate their 
concern for the share cropper. But the past pattern of 
cotton culture leaves small margin for improving his lot 
without aid from society as a whole. On the other hand, 
the measures which would build a more stable and healthy 
economy in the South will raise problems of re-education 
or migration and re-employment for the share cropper. 
The expressed concerns have yet to be effectively imple- 
mented. 

All farm organizations and leaders in many other 
agencies are agreed on the social necessity of a national 
agricultural policy and on the inclusion within that policy 
of some economic protection for the farmer. The ques- 
tion is whether that policy shall protect agriculture as it 
now is, at the highest possible level achievable by political 
action, or whether it shall provide for greater flexibility 
and seek less insulation from the vicissitudes of the general 
economy. 

In appraising this issue it must be remembered that 
farmers’ intentions to plant in the current crop year show 
that among others, wheat and potato growers will exceed 
by a considerable margin the acreage advised by the gov- 
ernment, even though the former crop was selling at sup- 
port levels when these decisions were being made and the 
latter had had huge surpluses in 1947 and 1948, result- 
ing in government payments of over $200,000,000. The 


* issue is not necessarily one of a planned restriction of out- 


put versus unlimited and subsidized production. Rather 
the alternative to uncontrolled output under present farm 
management patterns is to make maximum use of the 
land in terms of the optimum dietary needs of the people, 
even if this calls for changes in the crops grown. This 
can be viewed in part as a postwar reconversion of agri- 
culture. Subsidies to assist in such reconversion appear 
to be as justifiable for agriculture as for any other eco- 
nomic interest. 

Beyond all these considerations, largely domestic in 
character, lies the unsettled international situation. Until 
the world is further removed from the threat of war 
than it is today, makers of agricultural policy must take 
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its possibility into account. It could be argued that there 
are military reasons for stockpiling nonperishable agri- 
cultural products like the energy-giving cereal foods and 
fibres like cotton, even though the production necessary 
for such a program far exceeds the current needs of the 
domestic and export markets. If military prudence dic- 
tates such a course, it is obvious that the cost should not 
fall wholly upon the farmer. In other words, society must 
make some provision through government action that the 
surplus used for stockpiling be acquired at other than 
distress prices. It should net the farmer as much as the 
acres devoted to such a purpose would have earned under 
happier and more rational international conditions. 

This consideration is just another evidence of the inter- 
dependencies of the twentieth century world. If men of 
good will work for justice to agriculture within the limits 
of the general welfare, they cannot escape concern with 
efforts to establish peace among the nations. 


“The Earth Is the Lord’s” 


The discussion thus far has left several important con- 
siderations out of account. It has assumed, for instance, 
a constant depth and quality of soil. But man has wasted 
and destroyed the precious inches of top soil from which 
alone comes the vegetation which sustains his life. He has 
taken the soil for granted, especially in the United States. 
His plows have laid it open to wind erosion, dramatically 
evidenced in times of drought by dust storms that darken 
the sun itself. His neat row crops on hillsides have in- 
vited the heavy rains to form rivulets and then gullies as 
they washed away the top soil. His eager clearing of 
trees from field and hillsides have had the same result 
since they left nothing to absorb the water. Largely for- 
gotten was the teaching that “the earth is the Lord’s.” 
Instead the earth has become “‘a plundered planet.” Tests 
show that some of the most fertile mid-Western states have 
lost half their original capital of top soil in the near- 
century since the transcontinental railroads were first built. 
On average the picturesque but frightening summary of 
the situation is: “There are but eight inches between us 
and starvation.” 

The techniques to conserve or to rebuild the soil are 
known. Much progress has been made. Under the Soil 
Conservation Act three-fourths of the country is now 
within soil conservation districts, although the carrying 
out of the detailed programs necessary is a matter of 
decades. Only one-tenth of the area of these districts is 
as yet fully protected. 

The problem then is not the land but the people on the 
land. The early settlers, faced with a virgin continent, 
could not coMceive of soil exhaustion as even a remote 
possibility. The westward pioneer carried to the dry 
Great Plains the cultural practices of the humid East 
and created not a stable civilization but a Dust Bowl. In 
times of depression or of war emergency the farmer forced 
his land to the utmost, with no thought for generations 
still unborn. In good times the lure of larger profits 
acted in the same way. The tenant operator, uncertain 
of the length of his stay, saw it as his advantage to mine 
rather than to cultivate the soil. The church confined its 
interpretation of sin to personal conduct and failed to 
stress that whether owner or renter, man was but a trustee 
of the acres he tilled. 


The Tenant Farmer 


The situation with respect to tenancy raises other fun- 
It was the lure of farm ownership 


damental problems. 
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which brought hundreds of thousands of immigrants to 
these shores. The self-sufficient farm family, operating 
the acres it owned, became the storied pattern of Amer- 
ican agriculture. The churches accepted this cultural pat- 
tern and gave it their blessing. “The future of demo- 
cratic America is largely dependent upon the economic 
and social independence of the American farmer,” said a 
typical declaration, that of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in 1937, and con- 
tinued, “We cannot tolerate . . . any system of farm 
tenancy that reduces the tenant to a state of intolerable 
poverty and toil... .” 

As the decades went by, this very condition threatened, 
especially in the South where share cropping emerged 
after the Civil War. 

Elsewhere the pattern was also changing. The free 
land of the West was settled. More and more capital 
was required to begin farming. By 1880 one-fourth of 
our farms were operated by tenants, many, however, blood 
kin of their landlords. But by 1930 over two out of every 
five farms, and over half our acres, were worked by 
tenants. A comparable proportion of owner-operated 
farms were mortgaged to about 40 per cent of their value. 

Churches, along with the Colleges of Agriculture, have 
during the past 20 years become concerned. Studies have 
showed that the tenant has had a lower standard of living 
than the owner, moved far more frequently, was propor- 
tionately less well represented in the membership of the 
churches, of community social organizations and of co- 
operatives. 

President Roosevelt’s Committee on Farm Tenancy 
canvassed the situation, as did governors’ commissions in 
several states. They and church groups made proposals 
for improved forms of long-term leases, for heavier tax- 
ation on multiple farms under single ownership, and for 
low-cost, long-term credit to facilitate the transition from 
tenancy to ownership. 


This last proposal was implemented on a demonstra- 
tion basis by the Farm Security Administration, through 
which in the last dozen years some 60,000 tenants have 
been launched on their careers as owners, under a plan 
‘also adopted by some of the financial institutions that 
owned many farms. 

Meanwhile, the sixty-year trend was reversed after 
1940. By 1945 only about 31 per cent of our farms were 
tenant operated. It is estimated that the 1950 census fig- 
ure will be close to that of 1880. Probably only a small 
measure of this improvement came as a result of remedial 
measures growing out of the work of the 30’s. Tenants 
have to some extent invested the profits of the war years 
in the land they tilled and at high prices. Other farmers 
used these profits to pay off their mortgages. (Indeed, 
some of the changes came about because tenants aban- 
doned their farms for city jobs.) 


The trend is to the good. But with lower prices for agri- 
cultural products, tens of thousands of tenants will need 
more years to accumulate the capital needed for owner- 
ship. The basic problems of land tenure are not evident. 
They have not been solved in any fundamental way. They 
must remain a concern until they are. 

It is obvious that the economic situation of agriculture 
in the United States is a varied and complex combination 
of conditions. Our largest single industry, viewed as a 
totality, its sectors vary greatly in their prosperity, their 
stability and in the quality of life they provide. As an 
industry, agriculture survived the depressions of the 
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1870’s and 1890's, brought a billion acres into the servic5 
of the nation, fought its way to a reasonably satisfactory 
economic adjustment with the non-farming portion of the 
economy, was lifted to undreamt of prosperity during and 
just after World War I, only to fall into a crushing de 
pression from which another World War rescued it. To 
day it stands stronger by far than at any time in the mod- 
ern history of the nation. But farm people are uncertain 
concerning the future as the level of agricultural prices 
declines. 


This experience is that of an industry upon whose well 
being the well-being of all of us to a large degree depends, 
It has been called “a public utility” and in most of the de- 
mocracies of the world, perhaps most notably in Great 
Britain, as such, it has come under a greater degree both 
of control and of security, than has been attempted in this 
country. The remainder of this paper turns, therefore, to 
an exposition of some of the policies proposed or operat- 
ing, not yet mentioned, which within the framework of our 
culture may contribute to the strengthening of the funda- 
mental bases of agriculture. 


Cooperatives 

With the first of these, economic cooperation, we have 
had almost a century of experience. The movement today 
encompasses over 10,000 organizations for marketing and 
purchasing in every region of the nation, whose aggregate 
business exceeds five billion dollars. The Farm Credit 
Administration reports 7,378 marketing associations and 
2,772 purchasing organizations. Probably one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the commercially sold food and fibre is mar- 
keted cooperatively through the farmers’ own organiza- 
tions. These data exclude cooperative credit organizations, 
cooperative insurance, irrigation and rural electrification 
associations, and a number of other types. With these in- 
cluded, rural America has well over 20,000 cooperative 
associations, 


The largest group, however, are the cooperatives for 
marketing. These free the farmer from the necessity of 
selling his product through a commission merchant as it is 
harvested. Instead the crop is turned over to the cooper- 
ative. The farmer is advanced a considerable portion of 
the current price. If the product is non-perishable, like 
wheat or cotton, the cooperative regulates the flow to mar- 
ket and makes final settlement at the end of the crop year. 
If the crop is perishable, the cooperative arranges for its 
sale in the most advantageous market of those within reach 
at the moment of delivery. Beyond a limited return on 
share capital, the proceeds are returned in proportion to 
the business each member does with the organization. As 
to control, the cooperative gives one vote to each member 
regardless of the number of shares he holds. The extensive 
organization of cooperatives is evidence that farmers are 
convinced of their tangible value. The benefits are con- 
siderable in terms of stabilizing prices, developing new 
markets for and uses of a product, and lowering transpor- 
tation costs through bulk shipments. 

The principle is similar with respect to purchasing. 
Farmers secure fertilizer, seed, cattle feed, binder twine, 
gas and oil for their tractors and cars, and consumer or 
household goods through their cooperatives. Thus they 
gain the results of mass purchasing, and although prices 
are frequently at the market rate, the savings are distrib- 
uted in proportion to the amount of patronage each mem- 
ber has given to his coop. 

Farm cooperatives were in 1922 exempted from the 
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provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act which in a few 
cases might technically apply. They have access to loans 
for certain purposes through the Intermediate Credit 
Banks of the Farm Credit Administration. Their patron- 
age refunds are free from income tax except, of course, 
for the recipient. 

Also, farm cooperatives are by law and regulation ex- 
empt from the federal corporation income tax on their 
unallocated surplus if they meet certain requirements. 
Half the farm cooperatives do not claim this exemption, 
however. (City or consumer cooperatives pay the federal 
corporation income tax on their unallocated surplus.) Co- 
operatives pay other business taxes. 


The taxation of cooperatives has become a controversial 
issue. The basis of the exemptions is that the cooperative, 
unlike the conventional stock corporation, simply acts as 
the agents of its members. The same legal principle is 
applied to the so-called mutual investment funds which 
distribute all profits to their stockholders, and to certain 
other special types of corporations. The privilege appar- 
ently means so little to the coops that a very large number 
of them have voluntarily surrendered it, as indicated 
above. 

A considerable number of the larger Protestant denomi- 
nations and the Roman Catholic Church have endorsed 
and in some units promoted the movement. Its distribu- 
tion of its savings to the primary producers and consumers 
concerned, together with its democratic form of control, 
have apparently appealed to the ethical sense of many 
churchmen. 

It is probable that the further development and strength- 
ening of the cooperative movement will be an important 
factor in any postwar program for American rural life, 
and probably for the rural life of most of the countries 
of the world, although cooperatives are a small factor in 
the total economy. 

Credit 

Credit has been a problem for the farmers of all nations. 
The non-liquid character of the farmer’s basic security, 
land, has been one explanation of the high interest rates 
he has had to pay even for first mortgages. In many coun- 
tries of the world, especially those outside the sphere of 
Euro-American culture, rates of 24 to 60 per cent were 
and are not unusual. Even in the United States, half a 
century and less ago, mortgages bearing interest at 8, 10 
or even 12 per cent on farm lands in the newer states were 
common. Short-term credit was even more costly. In the 
South, however, interest rates under the “furnish system” 
on the plantations are still 10 to 20 per cent a year, even 
though these rates have declined during the past ten years. 

The farm credit legislation now existing is quite com- 
plicated in its totality. The federal land banks make long- 
term first mortgage loans, obtaining the necessary funds 
by selling bonds to the investing public. Interest rates 
have been lowered and investors have secured high-grade 
liquid securities instead of the actual mortgages through 
the operations of these institutions. Private investment in 
farm loans by local banks, insurance companies and indi- 
viduals continued. 


Even this reform proved inadequate to the strain of the 
long depression. Tens of thousands of farmers went into 
bankruptcy. The first Agricultural Adjustment Act there- 
fore further reduced interest rates on federal loans and 
provided certain other advantages for debtors. In the 1930's 
thousands of farmers were saved from foreclosure by re- 
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financing their indebtedness through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Fortunately large numbers of farmers have 
used some of the profits of the years 1941-8 to reduce or 
pay off their mortgages. Farm mortgage indebtedness is 
lower than for 40 years previous except for 1946 and the 
equity of American farmers as a group in their land has 
never been higher. But with a substantial drop in prices 
and less income at their disposal, debtors would have to 
meet their obligations in dollars that had a higher pur- 
chasing power than those which they borrowed. 

A wise credit policy is of first importance. As each new 
generation of farmers seeks to establish itself on the land, 
credit becomes essential. Farms are too costly to be bought 
outright. The agricultural price level does not normally 
permit rapid amortization of the mortgage. A long-term 
plan must be provided if family farms are to pass from 
generation to generation without a crushing burden of 
debt. If the incentives to family farm ownership are re- 
duced, there will be an acceleration of the trend toward 
large-scale, often corporation farms. The social patterns 
of American agriculture would be drastically changed, in- 
cluding the social institutions of rural life. Churches do 
not flourish where large proportions of farmers are ten- 
ants. They prosper even less where large “factories in 
the fields” become the dominant producing unit of agri- 
culture. 

The Business Cycle 


Adequate credit facilities, of course, are only one of the 
elements in a strong rural life. The economic strength of 
American agriculture today is a result of a long period of 
prosperity for the economy as a whole. That total farm 
income and total industrial wages move in harmony has 
long been known. Well-paid workers eat well. The 
farmer has a high stake in an economy healthy in all sec- 
tors. This is but another evidence that some of the most 
important problems of agriculture lie outside the line 
fences of its farms and that the determination of a wise 
agricultural policy cannot be successful without full con- 
sideration of the national welfare. 


Education 


Such considerations are paramount also in desirable 
rural life policies, ordinarily termed social rather than eco- 
nomic. One of the most important of these is the im- 
provement of rural education. The importance of this has 
been emphasized repeatedly and officially. 

The existing situation clearly indicates the reasons for 
this drive. Although rural education has made real im- 
provement in the last quarter century, nationally speaking 
it is not comparable to urban. The school term is shorter, 
especially in the South. Its teachers are not as well trained. 
Over 100,000 rural schools still are in charge of but one 
teacher who handles all elementary grades. Such differ- 
ences reflect wide variations in support. There is a wide 
span between the lowest 12,500 classroom units of the na- 
tion and the top thousand. Eighty per cent of the class- 
room units in the State of New York are supported at 
higher levels than those of any school system in Missis- 
sippi. 

The situation is explained in several ways. One is 
variations in economic well-being. Urban states as a rule 
have more wealth per capita than rural. Rural America 
has more children to educate and support per 1,000 tax- 
payers than urban America. Again, although the south- 
ern states spend a larger share of their income for educa- 
‘tion than the northern, they maintain two separate school 
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systems, one for whites, the other for Negroes. Hence 
per pupil expenditures, especially for the latter race, are 
disproportionately low. 

The stake of the nation in this situation is large. De- 
mocracy, because of its very essence, rests heavily upon 
adequate education, At no other point is it more impor- 
tant and perhaps less costly to have the equality of oppor- 
tunity democracy is supposed to confer. In 1900 farm 
youth were receiving formal schooling for only one-half 
a year less than urban youth, and in 1940 farm youth re- 
ceived 3.2 years less per pupil than urban youth. Because 
approximately half of rural youth migrate to cities, the 
urban population is affected by this situation. There is a 
tendency for a disproportionate number of those migrating 
to go from the educationally more disadvantaged to the 
more fortunate states. These persons find urban adjust- 
ment difficult, and welfare expenditures rise in the areas 
to which they move. 

These are among the most important sociological con- 
siderations that point to the desirability of federal aid to 
rural education under some such method as that followed 
in the administration of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, since 1914, so that local democratic control may be 
maintained. 

Social Security 


Social security is another area where there are sharp 
disparities between the rural and urban sectors of our so- 
ciety. Farmers and farm laborers are excluded from cer- 
tain of the benefits of the Social Security Act, especially 
the provisions for old-age and survivors’ insurance and 
unemployment compensation, although they are eligible 
for the so-called “categorical aids,” old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children and the blind. But the important 
omissions place rural America at a serious disadvantage 
because local municipalities or states, or families them- 
selves, must somehow cover costs of contingencies that 
among other occupational groups are borne by social 
insurance. 

Health 


Health as a field shows a similar pattern. There are 
far fewer doctors, dentists, nurses and hospital beds per 
1,000 rural population than in the cities. The fact that an 
increasing number of rural people have access to and use 
urban health facilities, especially hospitals, does not great- 
ly affect the situation. That this is so is shown by the re- 
jection rate for 18 and 19-year-old draftees. No occupa- 
tional groups had as high a rate as the farmers, and among 
the seven leading causes for rejection six were concerned 
with health. The seventh was educational deficiency. 

Various scattered efforts, one on a national scale, have 
been made to improve the situation. Under the federal 
Social Security Act, federal-state cooperation has resulted 
in the organization of over 2,000 county public health 
units. However, about 1,000, largely rural, counties lack 
such units. Recent federal legislation also grants federal 


assistance for the construction of hospitals. 


places cooperative health associations have employed dogam™ 
tors. 


In a 


In Saskatchewan, Canada, this is done on a tam 


basis. The Farm Security Administration was responsiblg 
for a number of health cooperatives among its clients, bey 


cause it realized that an improvement in the health of thal 
clients indebted to it was necessary to safeguard the img 


vestment that the public had made in them. 
This is an important principle. 


Just as there are nol 
economic programs without direct social implicationsjgy 


there are few social situations without their accompanying 


economic consequences. Capital invested in human bein 
earns economic returns at a different tempo but probab 


in the long run at a higher rate than capital invested diem 
rectly in a productive or distributive enterprise. Thus ing 
1945 the United States Chamber of Commerce called edual 


cation “an investment in people.” 


Responsibilities of Churches 


Previous papers in this series have asserted the coml 


cerns of organized religion with the ethical implications™ 
of our economy as organized. In rural life the organized @ 
Probably two-thirds 
of their local units are in rural America. hs ing 

ut § 


churches have great responsibilities. 


resources exist between urban and rural institutions. 


the churches have recognized these long since and initiated 


policies designed to improve conditions. The allocation 


of home missionary aid so as to reduce competition, they 
larger parish, the special summer training schools for them 
rural clergy, these and other policies evidence a concern™ 


that is practical. 
efforts made must be continued and broadened. 


The problems are far from solved. The} 


These broadened efforts can properly include, in rural 
terms, the concern the churches already express in mat-§ 


ters of industrial relations or international affairs. 


churches are always affected by the rural-urban migra-§ 


tion. There is no rural church and eventually no denomi-§ 


nation which will not be influenced by the long-range agri- 


cultural policies that are finally adopted by the United] 


States. 


In rural America we have our largest single industry. | 
Relative to the city, it has been disadvantaged in terms¥ 


of the equality of opportunity and benefits implicit in out 
democracy. In its struggle to achieve social and economi¢ 


parity with other groups in the economy by legislative en-J 


actment, that industry may now overreach itself and fail 
to promote the general welfare. 


With the necessity for] 


an equitable national agricultural policy granted, the prob-9 


lem of definition of the term equitable remains. That defi- 
nition may be written in economic terms but it will not be 
constructive if it is not also ethical; if it is not drawn in 


terms of the benefit, not to the group, but to society. It is] 
at that point that the churches, after due study of the is-¥ 
sues, can contribute and should, if they remain true to 


their fine traditions. 
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